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Cecil Rhodes in Dark Days 

Y^hen I was inclined to take too tragic a view of the 
consequences of apparently imminent disaster 
I used to reflect what the old Roman emperors must 
have felt when (as often happened) their legions were 
scattered, and they fled from a stricken field, knowing 
that they had lost the empire of the wotld. 

To such men at such times it must have seemed as 
if their world was going to pieces around them. But 
after all the sun rose the ne.xt day, the river flowed 
between its banks, and the world went on very much 
the same. And, thinking of this, I used to go to bed - 
and sleep like a child, Cecil Rhodes 


COD IS Working out his purposes 


1_Je must be blind. Says the Prime Minister, who 
^ ^ cannot see that, some great purpose is being 
worked out, of which we are the faithful servants. 
Blind indeed must they be who do not see that 
behind all this convulsion and catastrophe is some¬ 
thing too great for words. 

The history of the world is not a series of 
unrelated accidents or incidents. Those who know 
most of it know well that mankind has always 
been marching on as if to some mysterious design. 

Some Great Purpose 

We are living through the most dramatic age in 
the long annals of the human race, and we, the 
common people of all lands, march with our 
leaders into histor3^ Never in alt our generations 
of great men can any one of them have been more 
vividly conscious than Mr Churchill that he is 
making history, shaping events which will remain 
immortal.’ He is himself a historian whose fame 
is' established as a writer of liistorj’ as well as a 
maker of it, and it is inspiriting to hear him saj’’ 
that he feels part of some great design being 
worked out here below. 

Jt is only the conceit of ignorance and super¬ 
stition which pretends that there is no ordered 
plan for the life of the universe, and that it moves 
without- direction or control. Shakespeare knew 
better; well he knew that some Divinity shapes 
our ends, rough-hew them how we will, and if we 
take our-scientists as knowing more than Shake¬ 
speare of such-things we find them shari’ng his 
■beliefs. The scientist who has no faith in the 
ordered life of humanity, no vision impelling him 
forward, has little science that matters. 

It is uplifting to remember that Mr Churchill 
was speaking to Congress in Washington when he 
asserted his faith in the great design “ being 
worked out here below,” and we remember that 
the President of our Parliament of Science, the 
British Association, was in Washington a v^ear or 
two before him, declaring his faith in the high 
ideals of science and religion without which most 
' people can see no meaning in life. Sir Richard 
Gregorj’ was giving the Elihu Root lectures in 
Washington, and we find in his lecture the same 
idea as in the Prime Minister's address. 

The Lofty Ideal 

“We find stimulus and-high endeavour,” .said 
Sir Richard, “ in the hope that each thread of life 
is intended to'contribute to the web designed by 
its Creator.” It is good to have this conception 
of life in the words of so eminent a scientist : 

The virtues which should he prized most today,- 
• if civilisation is to mean the evolution of social 
ethics to a liable plane, are regard for spiritual 
values, love of truth and beauty, righteousness, care 
for the suffering, sympathy with the oppressed, and 
belief in the brotherhood of man. These are the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount; and they 
must be accepted by all who believe in progressive 
human development. 

It is not for us to imagine that we can conceive 
the vast design of Creation through illimitable 
ages, but at least we know that within our human 
span the world has moved from lower things to 
higher, from Nature red in tooth and claw to men 
and women with a noble heritage and a spiritual 
vision. Even the wolf has been tamed, and the 
enemy of the flock is now the guardian of the fold. 


As for man, he has become the shaper of events 
and master of his destiny, and is in partnership witli 
Creation itself, which works in him and through 
him to accomplish its design. Man majr hinder 
evolution, but he can no more stop it by his 
mechanisations of' evil than he can stop the 
Mississippi rolling on. If the Gangster plot against 
the world is doomed to fail, it is because there 
is in the make-up of mankind a belief in Justice 
which cannot be overcome. It has been planted 
deep in the soul of man and is the secret of the 
dauntless power which leads him on. 

Jt is part of the colossal ignorance of the Nazis 
that they do not understand the secret power 
within free men. They’ have stifled the life of 
their own people and sterilised and enslaved their 
minds, and to them the idea of a stupendous 
design beyond their control, or of any power 
outside and beyond their reach, is incomprehen¬ 
sible. For them there is nothing greater than 
Hitler—to whom millions fall down and worship 
and for whom millions have already' died. .In 
the whole history of feeble-mindedness is nothing 
more astounding than the mental and moral 
collapse of a nation which might have been the 
greatest power in Europe. , 

It is the lack of faith in something greater than 
themselves that has brought them so low; What 



Iceland Pilot 

This sergeant is the first man of Iceland to serve as 
a fighter pilot in the RAF. He was born at 
Reykjavik and came to England in a trawler to enlist. 


are men better than sheep and goats if, having 
minds and souls, they do not use them ? What is 
life if there is nothing more for us than to eat, 
drink, and be merryq and to die tomorrow ? Yet 
that is the heart of the Nazi creed. Character, 
individuality', personality, idealism, faith in 
something not ourselves, loy’alty' to a conception 
far beyond patriotism, service and sacrifice for the 
Ely'sian fields of human destiny, are- dead things 
to this mechanic race which will have no other god 
but Adolf Schicklgruber. 

Scientists Calling 

For us it is enthralling to realise the possibilities 
that lie -before us as the great plan of human 
destiny' is being worked out, Even so cold and 
piercing an intellect as Herbert Spencer’s was not, 
unmoved by the idea of the Power working behind 
all visible things, operating, as he said, not only 
millions of y'ears ago but now and always, 

WE hear from poor cynics that Darwinism de- 
stroy'ed the idea of an over-ruling Providence, 
but Darwin did not think so. He lies in West¬ 
minster Abbey', and well he deserved his narrow 
space of earth in our sacred shrine, for he scorned 
the thought that life is all blind chance. He 
believed in God if any' man ever did, and the -very' 
last words in his Origin of Species echo the idea 
of the great purpose running through all things. 

Professor Tyndall, another mighty mind of 
science in that age, also saw in evolution the 
carry’ing on of a wondrous plan laid, down in the 
beginning and being gradually' worked out; and all 
whose minds are balanced in reason must agree 
with the Prime Minister, and with the head of our 
Parliament of Science, that it is not possible to 
escape from the thought of a world designed and 
controlled by' a Supreme Mind, and moving on 
-in the fulfilment of some supreme purpose, and 
of a power sustaining and guiding the world. 

Our Strength is as the Strength of Ten 

With such a view of life it is possible to meet 
disasters and face them with great calm. It is pos¬ 
sible to suffer the ills we know without moaning over 
ills we know not of. It is possible in the darkest 
hours of gloom to see the light. With such a view 
of life we are not misled by the misfortunes and 
frustrations of the hour. We are careful not 
to judge the play before the curtain falls. We 
move to some high destiny through strange events 
and by' mysterious way's, but with the proud 
consciousness that, like Enoch, we walk with God 
to the fulfilment of some immortal purpose. 

We may be defeated today and humiliated 
tomorrow, caught in the traps laid for the 
nations which love peace; but our strength is as 
the strength of ten because our cause is pure, and 
we are not dismayed. ' Great ships go down, the 
battle sway's this way' and that, new dangers 
threaten and new calamities encompass us, but we 
know in Whom we have believed. We know 
where our strength lies.- Though mountains reel 
and rocks melt in the sun, our fate is anchored to 
eternal powers, and we are unafraid. We march 
through shadows and pitfalls to our journey’s end, 
one, in spite of all, with 

That far-off divine event 
To which the whole Creation moves. 

Arthur Mee 
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The More We Come Together 
the Shorter It Will Be 


A DAPTING the words of a popular song, we may say that the 
Allies have realised that the more we get together the 
shorter the war will be. 

It is now plainly seen that victory in every quarter of the 
world depends on how closely all the friends of freedom work 
together in every kind of undertaking. The year we have 


called the Year of Dawn has ( 
in this respect. 

The first was the signature 
by 26 nations of a joint declara¬ 
tion pledging the employment 
by each Government of its 
■full resources, Tnilitary and 
economic, against the Axis 
Powers, unfettered cooperation 
in their use, and no separate 
peace with the enemies. 

The name of President Roose¬ 
velt rightly headed the list of 
the signatures to this Declara¬ 
tion by the United Nations, 
Mr Churchill signing for our 
own country, M. Litvinov for 
Russia, Mr Soong (China’s 
Foreign Minister) for China, 
and leading representatives for 
the British Dominions and 
the European and American 
States now in alliance with 
the English-speaking countries. 

All these States have also 
subscribed to the common pro¬ 
gramme of purposes and prin¬ 
ciples embodied in the Atlantic 
Charter, so that this common 
resolve concerns the peace that 
will follow the complete victory 
and the preservation of human 
rights and justice in their own 
lands, as well as in other lands. 
January the First, 1942, there¬ 
fore, marks the beginning of a 
new international outlook on 
world affairs. 

Unified Command 

Two days later came the 
second announcement from 
the White House. Issued by 
President Roosevelt and Mr 
Churchill, and agreed to by 
the Dutcli and our Dominion 
Governments,, this appointed 
General Sir Archibald Wavell 
Commander of the unified com¬ 
mand of the South-Western 
Pacific area, with the American 
General Brett as his Deputy 
and the British General Pownall 
as his Chief of Staff. Admiral 
Hart, commander of the Ameri¬ 
can Asiatic Fleet, has been 
placed under General Wavell 
in control of all the naval forces 
of the Allies in this vast area. 

Of special significance and of. 
great human interest is the 
decision to place under the 


ipened with two vital decisions 

command of Generalissimo 
Cliiang Kai-Shek all the land 
and air forces of the United 
Nations which are now, or in 
future may be, operating in 
China, Indo-China, and Siam. 
This is indeed a tribute to the 
brave and determined Chinese 
leader who first declared that 
the Dictators are not invincible 
and has for nearly five years 
proved that the Japanese can 
be beaten. The great Chinese 
leader has no doubt given some 
very valuable advice to General 
Wavell during his recent visit 
to him at Chungking. 

The Tide Will Turn 

This unified command in the 
Far East, as General Wavell 
says, reflects the determination 
of the Allies to use their 
common resources in the com¬ 
mon cause, with the idea of 
ending the war as speedily as 
possible. Though the Japanese 
have the initial advantage 
which every criminal has 
against the police, and though 
the situation may become worse 
before the tide turns, General 
Wavell knows well that it will 
turn, and that the, freebooters 
will be thrown out of the places 
they have seized. 

Never before have such 
powers been placed in the 
hands of single ' commanders. 
Never before have such grave 
issues been at stake. Never 
before has the end of any great 
conflict been more certain, 
however long and painful the 
way to victory may be. 

Three Old Ladies 

We hear again of three old 
friends we have heard of before. 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, all 
born on the same day 84 3'ears 
ago, and still strong and of 
good courage. Two live at 
Skipton in Yorkshire and one 
at Bispham near Blackpool. 
All enjoy good health, and all 
read the newspapers and listen 
to the news. They are York¬ 
shire born, believed to be- 
England’s oldest triplets. 


A Ride Through the Jungle 


T.^panese hopes were shattered 
in Northern IMalaya the day 
when an air station which had 
to be hurriedly evacuated was 
found empty of everything 
which would have been useful 
to the invaders. 

This was due to a flight- 
lieutenant of the RAF. All 
the aircraft had left the station, 
and only the ground staff and 
the flight-lieutenant remained. 
The enemy were fast approaching 
and it was necessary to remove 
anything which might be of 


value to him. The lieutenant 
did this in a remarkable way. 

Though he had never driven 
a railway engine, he ran across 
to a siding, got up steam, and 
shunted a locomotiv'c and three 
carriages off the side-line to the 
main line. Then his ' ground 
staff bundled into the coaches 
all apparatus and documents of 
importance, and when everyone 
rvas aboard the lieutenant 
sounded his whistle, pulled a 
lever, and piloted the train 
70 miles through the jungle. 


The Censor & 
THE Cow 

We like that story of the 
censor of letters from Ireland 
who has sent a twitter of merri¬ 
ment round the world by his rare 
intuition, rvorthy of Hitler’s. 

An Irish lady having sent an 
egg to her sister in England, the 
sister thanked her for it and 
added, merrily, that she wished 
her sister w'ould send her a cow ! 

The censor, horrified lest the 
cow .should appear in the post. 
Wrote oil the margin that the 
importation of cattle to the 
United Kingdom was prohibited, 
and returned the letter to the 
sender ! 

\ye are said to have the best 
censors in the woijld. Even a 
cow cannot get past them. 

Peter Zibelin’s 
Little Lot 

One of the hundreds of Russian 
villages now being restored by 
Soviet bravery is Pokrovskoye, 
in the Moscow region ; and it is 
described very simply by a 
farmer, Peter Zibelin, to our 
friend The Countryman. 

Peter is 60 and came there ten 
years ago with nine other fami¬ 
lies. They established a com¬ 
munal farm, where wheat and 
vegetables are grown, and where 
there is a dairy farm also, and 
.sheep and chickens are reared. 
But Peter is proudest of his own 
holding in it, maintained by 
himself, his wife, and his two 
growm-up sons and three grand¬ 
children. 

Before they cariie to Pokrov¬ 
skoye the family used to sleep 
all together on the floor of one 
room, but now he, like the other 
nine families, has his own house, 
and every grandchild has a bed to 
itselfi The farms employ motor 
trucks and agricultural machines. 
Peter and his wife owm a cow 
and 25 chickens on their own 
private allotment. 

The Japanese WHO 
Wanted to Know 

Sir Firozkhan Noon, speaking 
in London before his return to 
India, said that a Japanese dele¬ 
gate to the League of Nations 
one day in Geneva invited him 
to play a round of golf. 

As they w-ere going round the 
Japanese said : “ You know w'e 
are finding it very difficult in 
Manchuria to make the Chinese 
like us. Would you please tell 
me how the Englishman makes 
you Indians like him and tolerate 
him ? ” 

Sir Firozkhan replied : " If 

you can do in China what the 
British have done all over the 
Empire for two or three hundred 
years, by that time you may 
learn the art of e.xtracting co¬ 
operation from others." 

Cats of National 
Importance 

A certain proportion of the 
milk powder received by the 
^Ministry of Food for distribution 
has been unavoidably damaged. 

This is to be allotted to cats 
which are engaged on work of 
national importance, such as 
hunting rats and hiice in all the 
food stores up and down the 
country. Ordinary fireside cats 
are not eligible. 


Little News Reels 


SLEDGE w'hich had carried 
Napoleon during his retreat 
from AIoscow is being exhibited 
in Moscow. 

Mr Fred Cryor .of Selby is S3, 
and for 70 years be' has been 
ringing bells. 

About a quarter of a million 
articles were left in London 
Transport vehicles or on the 
cotnpany's premises last year. 

Jn 27 days the Southern Rail- 
.way. has built si.x hundred 
12-ton goods rvagons. 

We hear of two people who har e 
used one envelope over fifty times 
in writing to each other, a splendid 
record, we should ima.ginc. 

Turing the holiday recess Judge 
A. C. Caporn, who presides- over 
the Wolverhampton County Court 
circuit, has put on overalls and 
begun work in a factory. 


Jt has just been stated that 
6500 million stamps arc sold 
in this country evcr3' j’ear, and 
that there are 15,000 stamp¬ 
selling machines. 

The smoking of tobacco has 
increased bv one-fifth during the 
w'ar: it. is noi'C 240 million 
pounds a year compared with 200. 

'ynE Bor-s Brigade National Ser¬ 
vice Badge has been awarded 
to B03' Brigader John Hopkins 
for collecting over £2000 by 
conducting the street war-saving 
group in the road he lives in at 
Redditch. 

We hear of .a hero who died in 
J.ibya singing ’’ There’ll always be 
an England.” 

Leeds Corporation have sal¬ 
vaged 5444 tons of 'waste-paper, 
valued at £24,334. 


Scout and Guide News Reel 


gixcE the outbreak of war the 
Chief Scout has awarded to 
Scouts for gallantry 15 Bronze 
Cros.ses(the highest Scout award), 
68 SiKer Cros.se.s, and 124 Gilt 
Crosses. 

Two hundred Morrison shelters 
have been erected by the othAjntrcc 
Scout Troop. 

The 8th Plymouth Troop helped 
the Ministry of Information to 
broadcast announcements during 
raids on their town. 
w -\R Service jobs carried out by 
Nevvca.stlc Scouts include 
potato-picking, shelter-erecting, 
collection of pine cones, ro.se 
hips, and the salvage of waste- 
paper and other materials. 

Two i2-ycar-old South .African 
Scouts, while out c.amping recently, 
captured an esc.apcd Italian 
prisoner. 

T'wo Canadian Cubs have col¬ 
lected a ton and a half of loastc- 
paper ; they -called at more than 


Spo houses 'with their barro'w and 
pulled some of the loads over two 
miles. 

£3^0 has been' contributed by 
Indian .offic?rs of the Boy Scouts 
to the Viccro5'’s Fund for the relict 
of Scout air raid victims in Groat 
Britain. 

(j^uiDES and Rangers of the ist 
North Mimms Company’- 
help as orderlies at a convales¬ 
cent hospital, and some of the 
girls go one evening each week 
to darn socks. 

.After school each day girls of tlie 
1st Hatfield Company do the 
w.ashing-up at a ho.stcl for evacuees, 
and also put the young children to 
bed. 

The first Corn'well decoration 
a'warded to a Scout in the armed 
forces for fortitude in suffering 
due to injury on duty has been 
presented to Sergeant George 
Whalen of the R A R; he belongs 
to the 10th Crosby Rover creiv. 


What Some People Will Believe 

^^E should have thought that, hand over wireless stations to the 
whatever else may be .said of advertisers. Snreh' paper is too 
the BBC, all responsible people precious for this, 
would agree that the British idea it is astonishing what some 
of a single broadcasting .system, people will believe, but it is 
instead of many, is the best in impos.sible to think that anybody 
the u’orld, and the envy of those except an ad^•ertiscr wants to 
countries which are bewildered by switch on to Beethoven and to 
rival programmes and constant find mixed up with it the 
appeals to buy somebody’s soap, announcement that there will be 
Yet wo see that a book has a sale of cheap carpets at Jones’.‘j 
been published inviting this next Thursday and that Browns 
country to consider the abolition have the be.st fur coats to bd 
of the BBC monopoly and to seen in Tootham. • . ' 

A Mile Up in Antarctica 

Qn the high plateau of the snow blizzards, they recorded 
Antarctic Continent a station the winds and the' temperature 
for observing the weather was from their tent, and even sent 
established a mile above the sea. up- pilot balloons. i 

This was one of the feats of the Every six hoiirs they coniJ 
United States Antarctic expedi- mnnicated their results to thri 
tion which has just published other weather -station a mild 
its report. below for comparison. 1 

To this height the weather This was one of the more 
men dragged up a ton and a remarkable efforts of the expedi- 
half of equipment, for the tion, which also mapped anc( 
Farthest South meteorological photographed 400 miles of thd 
observatorj', and there for two Great Ice Barrier bj' aeroplane! 
months, in the teeth, of driving from a height of 7000 feet. ' ! 

Organ Grinder & Monkey THINGS SEEN 

\VIien Air Churcliill was in The Stars and Stripes and the 
Ottawa he was asked whether a Union Jack flying together over 
revolution in Italy was likely. . Westminster Abbey. 

The Prime Alinistcr .smiled and 

said ; ’’ The organ grinder has scarlet geranium in^bloom 

got a pretty firm hold of the this month on the Editor’s 
monkey’s collar-'* . liilltop, 
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Young China Carries On 

Many of the boys in this school band in the interior of 
China are war orphans. They are piaying instruments 
sent to them from the United States. 


TALE OF A ROMAN TANK 

A water, tank the Romans 
made in Libya 2000 years ago 
has served our troops there 
well. During General Wavell’s 
first advance our highest need 
was to keep up the supply of 
water for the swiftly swooping 
columns. A pipe line of water 
accompanied them, and on a 
day of December a message 
was wirelessed to the sappers in 
charge of it that 100 tons of 
water must be in the tank whose 
position was noted by December 
6. By superhuman exertions 
the sappers got their pipe line, 
then 15 miles away, to the 
tank in 48 hours, and the order 
was fulfilled just in time to see 
the advancing troops come up 
through 'a desert haze of sand, 
their water carts behind them. 

The major who now tells the 
story notes that the Romans 
used the tank for irrigation 
when the desert there was 
greener than now. 


Voices of the Night 


w- ha\'e today a mar-s'ellously 
organised system of com¬ 
munications for apprising us of 
the peril that flies by night, 
but Nature has her own, and a 
C N reader had a chance the 
other night of observing it in 
operation. 

Having completed his fire¬ 
watching for the night, he set 
out at two in the morning to 
hand on the whistle to the man 
who was to relieve him. The 
flash of his torch u’as ansu’ered 
by» a responsive glow from the 
torch -of the relief who awaited 
his coming. 

Instantly a succession of weird 
cries arose ov'crhead ; a barn 
owl, out on business, had seen 
the lights, and in a sudden 
sweep through the- lowering sky 
gobbled and shrieked its eerie 
tocsin. This was instantly 


echoed by the crowing of a 
cock, whose strident clarion was 
answered by birds of like kind 
in a widening 'circle. Next a 
dog took up the alarm, inciting 
his kind to similar vocal exer¬ 
cises, recalling the old Chinese 
saying that one dog barks at some¬ 
thing and the rest bark at him. 

The night that had been so 
silent had suddenly grown nois}' 
with evidences of watchful life 
sounding north, south, east, and 
west. The . alarm passed, the 
voices subsided, and all returned 
to the mysterious hush . from 
which two flashes of light and 
the weird complaining of a 
terrified owl had awakened it. 

Darkness and composure re¬ 
turned to a neighbourhood dis¬ 
turbed by an uproar of \\hicli 
only two men knew the secret. 
Nature had been signalling. 


Artist Toy-Maker 

This delightful coach and four has been made by Mr 
Charles Whittington of Worthing. With one or two 
assistants, he has made hundreds of coloured models 
of 200 kinds of animals, having first sketched them. 


MECHANISED RUSSIA 

Our allies the Russian So¬ 
viets counted a population of 
170,647,000 at their latest census, 
and the exact figures, now pub¬ 
lished, reveal a remarkable flight 
from the land to the towns. 
There are 6,000,000 fewer farm¬ 
ers than ten j’ears ago because 
the farms are bigger and com¬ 
munal, but there are 90,000 
farm crop experts. 

The figures of mechanised 
industry are astonishing. The 
architects, engineers, and de¬ 
signers number 300,000, ten 
times as many as before the 
Five Years Plan. The metal 
workers are 4,331,000 ; the in¬ 
strument and die workers 
139,000, and (new to the Russian 
census) .there are 15,000 arma¬ 
ture winders in the electrical 
industry; and 8800 excavators. 
The citj- population has doubled. 
This is the new Russia. 

METALS JN THE 
EGG 

Before we complain about out 
ration of one Woolton egg a fort¬ 
night (it that) we might remember 
all the things that an egg contains. 
According to our old friend 
“ Nature,” an egg has in it calcium, 
manganese, potassium, sodium, 
copper, iron, rriagnesium, silica, 
pho.sphonis,-. strontium, aluminium, 
as well as barium in the yolk. 

This is certified by a professor of 
Trinity College, Dublin, where at 
the present time eggs are more 
plentiful than in our country. 


PETROL, COAL, AND 
SUN 

Enopgli petroleum is in sight to 
last the world for 12 years, and' 
enough coal for 3000 years ; and 
more of both are in the ground 
waiting to be found. 

Professor Furness, of Yale, who 
makes these calculations, scans 
other sources of heat and power 
waiting to be unlocked when we 
can find the key. Like other 
seekers, he comes back to the sun 
as oiir ine.xhanstible reservoir, and 
as an example observes that the 
sun's rays fall on the earth at the 
rate of one-tenth of a horse power 
on every square foot. So the heat 
and lighten its roof supplies enough 
power to work all the factory's 
machines—if we could but utilise it. 


Learning to Live Together 


^IR raids have levelled many 
of our -worst housing areas 
in this country, but there remain 
many grimy, industrial areas 
which will need replanning and 
rebuilding in the huge cleaning- 
up process after the war when 
we shall live together more 
wisely and healthily. 

What one man was able to 
accomplish in this way. is re¬ 
lated of L. P. Hollis, who a few 
j'^-ars ago was appointed school 
superintendent of a dilapidated 
group of mill-towns in South 
Carolina. There were 25,000 
people in these American towms, 
and the adults all worked in the 
cotton mills. 

The towns were drearj’, jerr^’- 
built, unpainted, and dirty, so 
Hollis began with the adults. 
He decided to have a school 
system centred in the life of the 
community and not tucked away 
in school buildings ; but first of 
all he cleaned up the school 
buildings. He destroj-ed all the 
old inky forms and shabby 
partitions and burnt the rickety 
chairs. He took the 160 teachers 
awaj' to a summer camp and 


fired them with a new enthu¬ 
siasm for teaching. 

He discovered that hundreds 
of adults in the district could 
neither read nor write, so nine 
teachers were sent to hold 
classes at home, and in one jmar 
435 people had become literate. 

There were few books, in the 
homes so Hollis had libraries 
on wheels sent round. Another 
car called a School INIobilc 
demonstrates easy and economi¬ 
cal cooking. An expert on child 
guidance goes round the district 
giving parents advice on how to 
bring up their children and pre¬ 
vent them getting into mischief 
and then into the police court. 

One afternoon a fi-ian stopped 
him in the street and gave him 
£250. With this Hollis took 
over an old five-room frame 
building and- started the first 
maternity hospital. In ten 
5'ears 2400 babies have been 
born there, and senior girls 
from the schools go to bath the 
babies and help the mothers. 

Another imaginative idea was, 
" All sorts of classes. for all 
sorts of people ” centred in the 


People’s College. Some 3200 
adults come each j’ear learning 
everj'thing from how to sing in a 
choir to the art of laying a table. 

\yhen the older children leave 
the ordinary day schools Hollis 
gets them half-time jobs in the 
careers they’ wish to pursue, so 
there are 16 classes meeting in 
the factories under the foremen, 
and in the stores, shops, and 
offices yi-on meet these boys and 
girls still continuing their educa¬ 
tion. School and life, studj’ and 
work are all worked in together. 

This true education of a 
community has also meant that 
the broken bottles and tin cans 
which once were thrown anj'- 
where in the towns arc ■ sent 
tidily to the destructor. There 
are no pig-pens and ugly hen¬ 
houses except in the right places. 
On their own accord the workers 
have laid out parks, rose-walks, 
as well as their own small front 
gardens. These once dismal 
towns have become brighter and 
healthier places to live in because 
the whole community now secs 
that living well together is 
ever5’bod5'’s responsibilit5^ 


A SCRAP OF PAPER 

A worker of the Bible Society in 
the Punjab sends this in his report. 

A man came to me with a 
leaf of St John’s Gospel and 
asked mo to give him the whole 
book. His cigarettes had been 
wrapped up in that leaf. He 
was anxious to read the whole 
book, and I sold him a copj’. 

In a very different place I 
sold a copy of a Gospel to a 
sweeper boy, who -was able to 
read Gnrmukhi. Soon after, 
people threatened him, and he 
was told that unless the book 
was returned there would be 
trouble. Someone in the crowd 
snatched' the book away and 
began to read. It was ” the' 
Gospel according to St Luke, 
and he began to read aloud the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Soon the crowd came under 
control, and in half an hour I 
had .sold 30 copies of the Gospel. 


What an Acre of Corn Eats 


'Th.\t acre of corn our C N 
country children have 
watched the farmer sowing wants 
a great deal to eat. It must have 
5,500,000 lbs of -svater, 6800 lbs 
of o.xygen, and 5200 lbs of 
carbon, on its j’earh’ bill of 
fare. 

But the acre of corn has many 
other wants to be satisfied. It 
must have 170 lbs of Epsom salts; 
four loo-lb bags of phosphates ; 

ANSWER TO HITLER 

“ This is our answer to Hitler,” 
was the remark of a farmer’s wife 
when she was borrowing Arthur 
Mee’s new \'olume on the East 
Riding. She explained that when 
reading books like this she forgot 
all about the dangers of the war 
and became more conscious than 
ever that she lived in a country 
worth fighting and dying for. 


three 100-lb bags of potash ; 
eight loo-lb bags of nitrates; 
75 lbs of sulphur; and the equiva¬ 
lent of 2 lbs of iron nails, 25 feet 
of copper wire, and the zinc shell 
of a drj’ cell batter3’. Fortunately 
the farmer does not have to 
supply all these'raw materials 
in this farm ; but if the crop 
cannot e.xtract them for itself 
from the soil or the air it 
starves and fails to grow. 


Keeping Warm 


A WARM coat is not warm. It 
keeps ns warm by prevent¬ 
ing bodily warmth from escaping 
and so acts as an insulator. 

That is the text of a calcula¬ 
tion made bj’ Dr A. P. Gagge 
of A’ale University of the best 
temperatures for our bodies 
and our skins. The body, which 
is a sort of stove, keeps steadily 
in health at a temperature of a 
little over 98 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The skin, the best insulator of 
all, keeps this in ; and, at its 
best, its. own temperature is 
92 degrees. But, this tempera¬ 
ture is always tending to lower 
itself by flowing away into the 


outer air, and when there is a 
wind blowing it flows away’ fast. 
That is whore our clothes, ami 
our bedclothes, come in, however 
cold they themselves may be. 

Dr Gagge proceeds to calculate 
the best temperatures for us 
indoors and outdoors, sitting 
still, or walking, when properly 
clothed. Sitting in a draught 
indoors the temperature should 
be about 74 degrees', but walking 
fast outdoors on a windy da.y^ it 
may be as low as 35 degrees. 
There are several other similar 
calculations, but the lesson 
seems to be to sit in your overcoat 
to warm it before )’ou go out. 
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The Editor’s Table 



John Carpenter House, London 



above the hidden waters of the ancient River 



Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

FROM WINDOW 



Freedom From Fear and Want 


T ET US, while the New Year 
is still very young, recall 
the excellent words of the 
Atlantic Charter drawn up by 
Jlr Churchill and President 
Roosevelt. In its sixth point 
that Charter spoke of affording 
“ assurance that all the men 
in all the lands may live out 
their lives in freedom from 
fear and want.” This, of course, 
with the defeat of Hitler. 

What would stand in the 
way of the fulfilment of this 
assurance ? It is very necessary 
to. clear ■ our minds on this 
matter, that we may not again ■ 
commit the error of supposing, 
as many were led to suppose 
after the last World War, that 
a thing of the same kind could 
be accomplished, not in all the 
world for all men, but for 
Britain alone. She is the head^ 
and front of a great empire, 
containing a fourth of all the 
world’s people, and our mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers have 
the enormous advantage of 
utilising the wealth of the 
empire, producing nearly all 
the foods and materials that 
go to build up life and trade. 
Yet we have failed even in our 
own country to give our own 
people " freedom from fear 
and want.” 

Jf we turn to the United 
States we find that America 
has also utterly failed to get 
rid of ” fear and want.” Before 
the war orders came in there 
were millions of unemployed 
in America ; it was the great 
distress'of America in 1929 
which so badly affected the 
world that every nation felt 
the effects. From the ranchers 
of Argentina to the rice-growers 
of Burma, from the steel 
workers of Sheffield to the 
sheep farmers of New Zealand, 
fear and want reigned supreme. 
We can go farther and point 
out that all the men in all the 
lands felt fear and want in 
some degree in .any normal 
year in time of peace. 

When, therefore, the two 
great statesmen of Britain 


and America meet together 
and promise the whole world 
the abolition of fear and want, 
it becomes necessary to in¬ 
quire why Britain and America, 
so greatly favoured, have been 
unable to do for themselves 
what they promise to the 
world. 

Jt can justly be claimed that, 
given the abolition of war 
and war trades, the work of all 
nations could be devoted solely 
to useful purposes; but would 
that alone banish fear and 
want ? We have to remember 
that the world is not so well 
stocked that it is a sort of 
Tom Tiddler’s' ground where 
riches can be • had for the 
picking up, and that wealth is 
badly distributed as between 
nation and nation, whether we 
have regard to land, fertility, 
forests, mines, or access to the 
sea, while Gliihate plays a large 
part in human affairs. 

The truth is that man’s lot 
is a hard one and that only 
by intelligent and well-planned 
work can he secure for all a 
decent living. Unless civilised 
men realise this truth they will 
never take steps adequate to 
meet the case; fine words 
help not at all unless, they 
move us to action. 

■pHE greater the problem, tlie 
greater our efforts should 
be. If the world could be 
moved to examine its re¬ 
sources sanely it would see 
that there is no room for waste, 
no room for war, no room for 
economic greed, but a stern 
call for wise organisation. At 
present the world is wasting 
its resources,' making new 
deserts and extending old ones. 
Our task is one of Conserva¬ 
tion, Reclamation, and Organi¬ 
sation, and the New Year 
gives us the opportunity to 
plan the Better World that we 
are fighting for. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

The frontiers are not east vr 
west, north or south, but wherever 
a man faces a fact, said Thoreau, 


Under the Editor s Table 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 


JJiTLER can no longer count on 
his home front. He should 
try his fingers. 

* 0 

Jap.\n will have 
her run, says a 
speaker. A short race. 

0 

^OME people are 
always prepared 
for the worst. They 
think it best. 

0 

School-teachers arc ^ 
tired of armchair'" 

critics. Say they If lawyers think 



'J'he Nazis believe in working 
to timetables. The Russians 
have turned the tables for them. 

Breezy people are 
sometimes nervous. 
Get their wind up. 

0 

I "The Russians have 
taken several key 
to\vns, and the Ger¬ 
mans are bolting. 

0 

jJjRUEN love to see an 
aeroplane taking 


off. So long as it 
ought to know their deeds count louder doesn’t take off ' any~ 
tables. than words thing they wani. 


PETER PAN THE GIRL 

Qxe of the critics has been 
asking the old question 
whether Peter Pan, now^ on the 
stage again, .should not be 
played by a boy. 

The fact is that the part is 
meant to be played, not by a 
child, but by a grown-up girl. 
That w'as Barrie’s idea, and he 
knew what he wanted. 

Peter Pan is not an actual boy ; 
like Shakespeare’s Ariel, he is 
neither boy nor girl. The play 
tells us that he is not as one 
of the boys and girls to w hom 
he appeals ; he is never to be 
touched. He tells us himself in 
the play, ‘‘ I’m youth, I’m joy, 
I’m a little bird that’s broken 
out of the egg.” He has little 
human sympathy. He forgets 
his friends almost immediately. 
He is pure spirit and imagina-' 
tion, and we feel that Barrie 
knew what he was doing when 
he chose a girl to play the part. 

© 

The Temptation of 
the Wet Canteen 

fear that the reformed " Wet 
Canteen” regulations do not 
go far enough. They can only be 
called “good as far as they go,” 
Beer, cider, and possibly wines, 
but not spirits, are to be .sold, so 
that young wwkers and women 
workers, who in such great num¬ 
bers are living and working away 
from their homes, w'ill meet in 
their factories and ho.stels a 
temptation which should not be 
put in their way. We have 
received many, letters on this 
grave subject, which urgently 
demands attention from all who 
are fighting for a better world. 

© 

HONOLULU STORY 

■yHE story of Kapiolani of 
Hawaii reminds one of 
Elijah on Mount Carmel, except 
that it lacks Elijah’s fierce 
vengeance on the priests of Baal 
to end up with. 

Princess Kapiolani, in the 
early days of the missionaries, 
had become a Christian. The 
priests of the local goddess 
threatened to call down fire and 
death from the volcano near 
Honolulu in which the goddess 
had her home. The princess 
accepted the challenge, ascended 
the mountain, and threw down 
anything she could lay her hands 
on into the crater, to the horror 
and terror of the onlookers. 
Naturally, nothing happened, 
and Kapiolani proclaimed ' the 
victory of the Christian God. 


The Paper Wasters 

IWe understand that Voluntary 
Food, Organisers in. the 
South-Eastern district have re¬ 
ceived the latest circular letter 
from the Divisional Food Officer 
with mixed feelings. 

In it this officer washed volun¬ 
tary w'orkers a Happy Christmas 
and looked forw'ard to their co¬ 
operation in the coming year. 
There are many hundreds of 
these organisers, and each one 
received this greeting, on a 
half-foolscap sheet and in a 
sealed envelope. As most of the 
men who have been appointed 
are also engaged in other volun¬ 
tary wwk, including the saving 
of paper, and as very many of 
them are trying to avoid wasting 
even a tiny scrap of paper, they 
are wondering whether the news 
of the waste-paper drive has yet 
reached the Ministry of Food. 



The Children’ 


Wartime Fashion 

What first appears to be a charming poke bonnet is nothing 
more than a shield used by electric welders to protect the face. 
Mrs Mabel Jeffrey, seen here, is a welder in the S R Wagon Works 


A Childrens Hour 

By Our London Lad 


guNDAY- afternoon is the 
Children’s Hour at the Vic¬ 
toria and Albert Museum. 

Into the Children’s Gallery 
set apart for it come wartime 
children from countries near and 
far who have found, in our 
scarred old London their City of 
Refuge ; small people from Bel¬ 
gium and France, Norw-ay and 
Poland, and (outnumbering the 
rest) a dark-eyed, dark-haired, , 
little contingent from Gibraltar. 

The Science Museum has lent 
some of the things the children 
used to pass by; the sort of 
candle clock that might have 
helped King Alfred to count the 
hours, or the far more ancient, 
water clock of the Egyptians, 
and suchlike measures of the 
flight of Time. 

But the small foreigners, also 
cluster so busily round the pretty 
things the Victoria and Albert 
has brought out of its own cup¬ 
boards that there seem to be 
more uniformed attendants about 
than usual to keep an eye on 
them lest the attentions of the 
visitors become too marked. 
There is the toy theatre with the 
tableau of a ballet in the Silver 
Palace ; and a peep-show' of the 
opening of the Great Exhibition 
at the Crystal Palace; and 
another of the Magic Painter 
whose picture changes on its 
easel. All these light up at the 
touch of a sw'itch, which offers 
irresistible temptation to keep 
switching it on and off again. 
Space w'ouid fail us if w'e tried 
to put dowTi all the wonders of 


this enchanted realm : the doll’s 
houses, the glass fountain, the 
long strip of coloured pictures 
made by some children a hun¬ 
dred years ago of the w'ay they 
played and learnt their lessons in 
their happy country home. For 
more modern children there are 
models of the colliers that bring, 
coal up the Thames to the gas.' ' 
works, and an, extremely modern 
house with a bathing-pool, and , 
a car w'aiting at the door. And 
w'e have not mentioned half of 
w'hat there is to see. , ; - 

But one plaything draw's them 
all to watch it. It is p rather 
rusty figure of an organ-grinder 
who plays a tune while tiny 
figures pirouette to it on a stage 
by his side. The tune goes on 
and on; then suddenly its 
tinkle stops and the dancers are 
still. When that happens you 
see the audience, which has hung . 
.spellbound by the show', begin ' 
to search all round the case for 
the button, the sw'itch, the 
handle, to start it going again. 

Alas! there is none. It is 
started by some unknown agency 
in the background, w'hich is just 
as well, or the performances 
might be cut off altogether by 
tiny hands. But that is the one 
fly in the ointment of this 
Children’s Hour. There are no 
handles to turn. Not one ? Yes, 
there is one, and it is hard : 
worked. It is a handle that turns ‘ 
an hourglass upside-down. It 
marks uncertaialy the fieeting 
hour, but, like the sundial, it 
marks a sunny one. 
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Nev/spaper 


Germany 

pHERE are people in this country 
still who go to much trouble 
n tr\aiig to convince us that the 
'iazis are not as black as they 
ire painted. Fortunately, such 
impletons are few, but they are 
alkative, and may possibly have 
jinc vitiating effect on our war 
:ffort. A few grains of sand can 
low down the cogs of a great 
nachine. 

These Knowing Ones, pos- 
icsscd of a contrariness that in 
ihese days is akin to treachery, 
vould do well to talk less and 
oondcr more. They should listen 
-.0 those who .have first-hand 
.mowledge, and themselves be 
■'ent. They should read the 
. ords of the Germans themselves, 
■vho may be presumed to know. 

“ It is only propaganda,” say 
)ur Knowing Ones ; " the same 
hings were said about Germans 
luring the Great War,' long 
oefore we had heard of Hitler.” 

Well, the answer to them is 
hat the same things were said 
' the Germans in the Great 
v’ar as are said of the Kazis in 
le Hitler War, and that those 
'lie things luere as tvue then as 
jii’. The leopard does not 

The Nazi Gospel 

The French must be left only 
heir eyes to weep with. Bismarck 

War knows only one method: 
.’orco. There is no other; it is 
destruction, woundB, death ; and 
this employment of brute force is 
3.11 absolute rule. Clausewitz 
With my permission the general 
in command has burnt ‘down the 
entire locality and some hundred 
er.sons have been shot. Bulow 
I reject Christianity because it 
! Jewish, becau.se it is international, 
nd because, in cowardly fashion, 
t preaches Peace on Earth. 

Ludendorff 

Man is a beast of prey. I will 
say it again and again. 

Oswald Speiigler 

To us is risen the incarnation of 
what Christianity really is : AdoU 
Hitler. Hans Kerri, Minister 

for Church Affairs 
Hitler is lonely. So is God. 
Hitler is like God. Dr Hans Frank 
We believe the Fuhrer is fulfilling 
a Divine mission to German destiny, 
this belief is beyond challenge. 

Rudolf Hess 

'Martial force is the basis of all 
political virtues; Prussian 
.military glory is a jewel as precious 
as the masterpieces of our poets 
•ind our thinkers. Treitschke 
National Socialism has no aggres¬ 
sive intentions against any European 
nation. Hitler, September 1935 
, These new impudent assertions 
concerning! a planned invasion of 
'Austria are Ifes from beginning to 
nd. I Hitler in 1938 


Speaking 

change his spots, nor tlie German 
his nature. Germany has been 
the plague spot of Europe for a 
century, a festering sore that ever 
threatens the rest of the world. 

It is Germany that has waged ■ 
five cruel wars in eighty years, 
and we know why, for it is all 
in an important and revealing 
book called Thus Spake Germany 
(published by Routledge). It is 
an anthology of German thought, 
with quotations from the speeches 
and works of prominent Germans 
from the time of the Emperor 
Frederick (called the Great) 
until our own day. Here are the 
words, not of an insignificant 
few, but of powerful leaders, 
statesmen, soldiers, philosophers, 
and teachers; here is an assembly 
of witnesses proving beyond 
doubt that Nazism is but a 
new label for old and evil 
doctrines, that Hitler’s maniacal 
creed is a virulent disease of 
long standing. 

We give a few extracts from 
this book, and they are a 
complete answer to our Knowing 
Ones; out of the mouths of 
Germans themselves is' the 
German nation arraigned. 

in Their Own Words 

Germany has no possible designs 
against Czecho-Slovakia. I pledge 
my word of honour that we only 
wish for better relations between 
the two countries. Goering 

Germany is the centre of God’s 
plans for the world. 

Pastor W. Lehmann 

Our race with its culture is 
superior to all the other nations 
and races of the earth. 

Professor Reimer 

Europe, the whole world, can go 
up in flames. We don’t care. 
Germany must live and be free. 

Ernst Roehm 

We need not be ashamed of our 
hate. We cannot cut the hate out 
of our soul. We dare not. We do 
not wish to. 

Professor Rudolf Leonhard 

We will bring to England a 
revolution of blood and tears which 
as a punishment will reduce the 
British population to degradation 
and poverty. 

Volkischer Beobachter 
a Testament of Infamy 
is here, an indictment of a 
whole nation by itself. There 
is a cancer at the heart of 
Germany that has grown and 
grown until it threatens to 
. destroy everything around her, 
and everything we hold dear. 

There will be no peace for the 
world till Germans reject the 
vicious doctrines that have been 
their national religion for genera¬ 
tions. Hitler is but the apothe¬ 
osis of age-old German beliefs, 
which must disappear before the 
world can be at peace again. 


We do not want Czechs, 
can guarantee it. Hitler, 1938 


English From the Pacific 


T is interesting to note that 
many words in common use 
Dday have been borrowed from 
eople threatened by the Japs, 
Many of our English words, 
ir example, hail from distant 
lalaya. Bamboo is one ol them, 
he ivord coming from the native 
lame for grasses which some- 
imes grow to a height of 150 
set. Caddy, cockatoo, gong, 
iiid mangrove are all Malayan 
words ; and so are orang-outang, 
paddy (for rice), rattan for a 
kind of cane, sago, and upas, 
the name of a fabled poisonous 

• CIC8. 

i China, of course, gives its 
"onis to- porcelain; and it is 


from China that we get the word 
tea; it comes from the Chinese 
tsa or cha. Nankeen, a brownish 
cloth, is named from Nankin, 
the town where it was manu¬ 
factured long before it reached 
our land. 

Polynesian words include tat¬ 
too and taboo, taboo coming 
from the strange life of a people 
who still believe in religious 
prohibitions and magical sanc¬ 
tions. • 

Words from Australia are many. 
Among them are boomerang, 
kangaroo, a.iid paramatta, the 
name of a light dress-fabric 
called alter Paramatta, a town 
of New South Wales. 
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G^rryoN 

These two poems were written when America was going to war 
with Spain over the Philippines at the end of last century. One 
is American; the other, which it is stirring to read today, was 
published anonymously in Fleet Street. 

An American Poet to His Country 



The Little Minos in 
THE Great World 

J\J.\RROW and trifling minds, in 
their presumption and their 
blind enthusiasm, are ever seek¬ 
ing a conclusion in all things. 
They search after life’s purpose 
and try to measure the infinite. 
They take up a liandfiil of sand 
in their little fists and say to the 
Ocean : 

1 am about to count the grains 
af sand on your shores. 

But when the grains begin to 
run through their fingers, and 
when they find that the reckon¬ 
ing is a long one, they weep and 
stamp with rage. 

Do you know what we ought to 
do on the seashore ? We ought 
to go down on our knees, or walk 
humbly to and fro. Flaubert 

GALILEO BLIND 

LAS, your dear friend and servant 
Galileo has been for the last 


J^ET tyranny tremble and 
cowardice quake. 

The people have spoken, their 
flag is unfurled. 

And now for our God and 
humanity’s sake. 

Let Mars’ mighty thunders 
awaken the world. 

The sobs of the suffering appeal 
not in vain ; 

Columbia has lifted her radiant 
shield. 


And it’s woe to despotic and 
blood-shedding Spain, 

When Freedom’s brave knight¬ 
hood has taken the field. 

The wrath of the nation is 
kindled at last, 

And Liberty’s light shall illumine 
. the sky, 

The faith of our fathers, that 
hallows our past. 

Proclaims from their dust that 
the despot must die. 

William F. Dunbar 



A London Greeting to America 


month hopelessly blind ; so that 
this heaven, this earth, this 
universe, which I by my marvellous 
discoveries and clear demonstra¬ 
tions had enlarged a hundred 
thousand times beyond the belief 
of the wise men of bygone ages, 
henceforward for me is shrunk into 
such a small space as is filled by 
nry own bodily sensations. 

Galileo to a friend 

Evening at Hong Kong 

After long, lazy hours of 
slumbrous heat 

The air is cool, heavy with 
fragrance sweet. 

Romance awakens. Eastern 
melody 

Casts its rich glamour over land 
and sea. 

Transformed, the giant Peak is 
glorified, 

Towering o’er the harbour, Eng¬ 
land’s pride. 

Morning will .see it wreathed in 
sapphire mist, 

Wearing a jewelled crown of 
amethyst. 

The moon is weaving .spelLs for 
our delight. 

Magic the lantern that she 
swings tonight. 

It shimmers beauty on Deep- 
. water Bay, 

And bn the tiny Isles where 
Mermaids play ; 

While' palm-trees sway in 
rhythm with a song 
The mystic wind is singing to 
Flong Kong. 

Frances Woodwright 


^MERicA! dear brother land! 
While yet the shotted guns 
are mute. 

Accept a brotherly salute, 

A-hearty grip of England’s hand. 

Tomorrow, when the sulphurous 
glow 

Of war shall dim the stars above. 

Be sure the star of England’s love 

Is over you, come weal or woe. 

Go forth in hope ! Go forth in 
might! 

To all your nobler self be true, 

That coming times may see in 
you 

The vanguard of the hostsof light. 

Though wathful justice load and 
train • 

ANOTHER CHANCE 

T THANK Thee, God, for this new 
day, . 

Another chance to go Thy way. 

Grenville Kleiser 


Your guns, be everj’ breach they 
make 

A .gateway pierced for mercy’s 
sake 

That peace may enterin andreign. 

Then, should the hosts of dark¬ 
ness band 

Against you, lowering thunder¬ 
ously. 

Flash the word “ Brother ” o’er 
the sea, 

And England at your side shall 
stand, 

E.xulting ! For, thongli dark the 
night 

And .sinister with scud and rack. 

The hour that brings us back -to 
back 

But harbingers the larger light. 

LOOK THIS WAY 

out for the brightest side 
of things, and keep thy face 

constantly turned to it. 

Jeremy Benthaiu 


Lift Up Your Little White 
Hands For Me 


T PR.AY you, all little babes, all 
^ little children, learn gladly this 
little treatise and commend it 
diligently unto your memories, 
trusting of this beginning that ye 
shall proceed and grow to perfect 
literature, and come at last to be 
great clerks. And lift up your 
little white hands for me, who 
prayeth for you to God, to whom be 
all honour, and imperial majesty 
and glory. Amen. - 

John Colet, schoolmaster of 
Milton and Dean of St Paul’s 


THE MIRACLE 

J BELIEVE in miracles. I have 
seen too many of them happen 
not to know they are true. And 
I think one of the greatest 
miracles is that, in a crisis, when 
we just do our best and go even a 
little way with God, He always 
does the rest. It is almost 
incredible how He helps us when 
we start to help ourselves. 

Thomas L. Masson 


Browsing deer beneath an ancient 
oak in Richmond Park 
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P 


TP Hillier grunted as he 


sea was calm enough under 
a misty sky, but out here, on the 
edge of the Sawyers Reef, the tide 
rip was fierce. What made Pip’s 
task the harder was that Peregrine, 
his twin brother, was engaged in 
pulling up a lobster pot. The 
brothers counted on their lobster 
pots, not only for pocket money 
but to make a little extra cash for 
their father, a crippled pensioner. 

The line came up, dripping. The 
cork floats marked each fathom 
as Perry’s strong brown hands 
coiled it aboard. Perry panted 
with exertion. 

“What’s the matter'with the 
thing ? “ lie growled. “ It weighs 
as,much as two.” He paused to 
breathe, but Pip could not rest 
for even a moment. The little 
boat was old and rotten, so rotten 
that, if she so much as touched one 
of those iron-edged rocks, she would . 
be holed and would fill and sink. 

It w'asn’t the boys’ fault. They 
had taken good care of her. In¬ 
deed, their father declared it was 
only the paint they had laid on 
her that kept her afloat. He had 
told them again and again that 
she was not safe and, only the day 
before, had declared they must not 
use her any more. 

Poacher’s Pot 

Co now they were taking up their 
pots for the last time, and what 
they would do without the lobster 
money they could hardly imagine. 

“ Get on with it, Perry,” said 
Pip. " The fog’s thickening ; we'll 
have a job to get back.” 

Perry heaved again. 

“ Sirens foul of something,” he 
said. " Feels like another pot.” 

” It’s that pig of a fellow, 
Spalding,” Pip answered. ’’ He’s 
always poaching on our ground. 
If there are any lobsters in his 
pot we’ll jolly well have them.” 

“ It’s another pot all right. 
Here she comes,” Perry panted. 
With a big effort he hauled a 
dilapidated-looking creel over the 
gunwale and dumped it in the 
bottom' of the boat. Then he 
hauled again and up came their 
own pot. 

“ One lobster in ours. A big 
’un,” Pip said, as he pulled away 
a little . distance from the reef. 

" But what the mischief is that 
lump of stuff in the other pot ? ” 

Perry did not answer at once. 
He was busy getting the big lobster 


Lobster 
Pots 

A Shorf Story by 
T. C. Bridges 


out of their own pot and tying 
its formidable “ toes ” together 
with a bit of fine line. It was not 
until he had done this that he 
turned to the second pot. 

“It’s Spalding’s,” he said. 

Here’s his mark on the float.” 

" Yes, but whaj’s inside ? ” re¬ 
peated Pip. “ It’s a bundle of 
something done up in sacking.” 

A lobster pot has no resemblance 
to a pot. It is a sort of cage 
made of three barrel hoops fastened 
into a solid wooden floor. The 
hoops are covered over with netting 
and there is a funnel-sfiaped open¬ 
ing at each end through which the 
lobster pushes its way to get at 
the bait inside. Once in the trap 
it is unable to get out. 

As Pip had said, the object 
inside Spalding’s pot was a bundle 
wrapped in sacking and, to get it 
out. Perry had to open up the 
■whole of one end of the pot. 

“ Hurry up ! ” Pip exclaimed. 
" It’s getting thicker every minute. 
It’ll be like soup before we can 
get in.” 

“ Don’t get excited,” Perry 
answered, as he struggled with the 
wet cord. Then he whipped out 
his knife, cut the knots and turned 
the bag upside down, , 

A number of objects resembling 
IcTrge coins rattled on the bottom 
boards of the boat. Perry picked 
one up and stared at it with wide- 
open eyes. 

“ A medal!” he exclaimed. “The 
South African war medal, Pip ! ” 

Pip dropped the oars and picked 
up a second. 

“ The Crimean medal. Perry ! 
This is the collection stolen from 
Colonel Craven a month ago, I'm 
sure of it.” 

Perry gazed at his brother. 

“ Then Spalding’s the burglar,” 
he said. 

“ Or the receiver,” Pip answered. 
“ What do we do now ! ” 

“ Hook it ! ” Perry answered 


BEDTIME CORNER 



is This Your Name 7 

^AN you arrange these 
letters to spell a girl’s 
name? LOLMY. 

The Pack-horse and 
the Donkey 

A DONKEY, seeing a pack- 
horse grazing in a field, 
said very humbly ; “ Is the 
grass here nice, friend ?■ ” 

“ Friend, indeed ! ” ex¬ 
claimed the horse indignantly. 
“ Please remember to keep 
your place ; I do not wish to 
associate with a donkey.” 

The next day the pack- 
horse was heavily laden with 
many bundles, and he was 
climbing a steep hill when, the 
donkey overtook him. 

“ Oh, friend,” called the 
horse, “ my back is nearly 
breaking. M'ould you be good 
enough to carry some of these 
bundles for me ? ” 


“ My dear sir,” replied the 
donkey, “ I hope I know my 
place better than to force my 
company on you ; and I have 
no more wish to associate rvith 
a pack-horse today than you 
rrith a donkey yesterday.” 

POLLY FLINDERS 

L ittle Polly Flinders 

Sat among the cinders, 
Warming her pretty little toes; 
Her mother came and caught 
her, 

And whipped her little daughter 
For spoiling her nice new 
clothes. 


O Lord, forgive me all my 
faults this day, all the 
things I have forgotten to do 
and the things I ought not to 
have done. Make me thought¬ 
ful for all those about me and 
give me grace to remember 
those ivho are kind to me and 
ivork to make my life happy. 
Give me a thankful heart and 
make me a willing servant of 
Thy kingdom.' Amen. 
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sharply. “ Pull, Pip. Pull hard. 
Here’s a boat coming and Spalding 
is in it.” 

Pip glanced back. A boat was 
rounding the point. It was only 
fifty yards away and, though the 
fog was too thick to see the features 
of the rower, Pip had no doubt 
whatever that the big, chunky 
man was Stephen Spalding. He 
dipped his oars and set to pulling 
for all he was worth. 

“ That’s no good,” . said Perry 
sharpty. “ He’s moving three feet 
to your two. He’ll have us long 
before we can reach the Cove.” 
As he spoke he flung himself back 
into the stern sheets and, grabbing 
the tiller, turned the boat at a right- 
angle and headed her for the reefs. 

“ You’re crazy,” gasped Pip. 
" Touch one of those rocks and 
she’ll go to bits.” 

“ I’m not going to touch a rock. 
I’m steering for Church Cave. It’s 
our only chance. Tide’s rising 
and there’s just enough water over 
the Crab.” 

Pip did not answer. Anyhow, it 
was no use talking. Perry had 
made up his mind and there was 
no changing it. Y’et as Pip pulled 
with short, chopping strokes he 
knew that he and Perry had never 
been in a tighter place. Water— 
yes,, there was water to float the 
boat over the dreaded Crab Rock, 
but what about the swell ? If 
that lifted the poor, rotten old 
craft and dumped her on the hard 
limestone she would melt like a 
house of cards. 

And no man—^let alone two boys— 
couldswimagainstthatfierce tide-rip, 

“ Steady 1 ” came. Perry’s warn¬ 
ing. " Wait for the swell! ” 

. Perry steadied the boat. He 
had time for one glance at their 
pursuer. Spalding had seen what 
they were about and was driving 
his boat furiously in an effort to 
overtake them before they made 
the channel. Pip felt the boat 
lifting under the slow surge of the 
broad, smooth swell. 

" Now 1 ” yelled Perry. 

The Reward 

All the strength in Pip's body 
went into the next three strokes. 
The boat .shot forward on top of 
the swell between two dark masses 
of weed-hung rock. Pip felt her 
dropping beneath him and waited, 
breathless, as she settled down. 

" Fine, Pip 1 ” cried Perry. “ You 
did that well. Hold her now. 
We’re all right.” 

“ Don’t, know so much about 
that,” Pip retorted. " Spalding’s 
coming after us.” 

“ Let him,” said Perry con¬ 
fidently. “ His boat’s twice as big 
as ours.” 

Pip let the boat drift. She lay 
in a deep little cove or gully which 
led straight into a large cave. , 
The rock on one side went up in 
ledges so that it was easy to land. 

Now Spalding was quite close. 
Deceived by the ease with which 
the boys’ boat had crossed the 
ledge, and feeling sure he had them 
in a trap, he came .straight at the 
opening. Pip saw the savage anger 
on the man’s face and shivered 
inwardly. The water foamed under 
the bow of his heavy boat. 

On she drove. She lifted with a 
swell, then—crunch 1 

“ Hard aground 1 ” grinned Perry. 

“ But he’s all right. He won’t 
sink. Come on now, Pip.” He 
reached out with the boat hook, 
caught the weed, drew the dinghy 
up to the rocks, snatched up the 
bag with the medals, and scrambled 
ashore.' Pip followed. 

At the top of the ridge the boys 
looked back. Spalding, swearing 
loudly, was forcing' his boat back 
into deep water. 

“ She’s leaking like a sieve,” said 
Perry joyfully. “ He won’t get' far. 
Now it’s us for the police-station, 
Pip. If you don’t know it, there’s 
a reward of £^o for the recovery 
of these medals.” 

" £^o ! ” cried Pip. " MTiy, we 
can have a new boat 1 ” 

■ " A good solid one with an out¬ 

board motor,” replied Perry. " And 
a score of new creels. Won’t Dad 
be pleased ? ” 
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Can You Believe 
Your Eyes? 


Qur senses are such good friends 
to us that we are too apt to 
think we can always trust them. 
The truth is that we have to 
train our minds to sit in judg¬ 
ment on the evidence submitted 
by them, as the judge listens 
to all the witnesses and weighs 
what they have said. 

The conjurer knows how easy 
it is to deceive the eye. Notice 
what he does. He talks to us 
rapidly and makes us laugh at 
his jokes, so that our minds are 
occupied with his comical say¬ 
ings. Then he takes a coin in 
his right hand and goes through 
the motion of putting it in his 
left, our eyes giv'ing evidence 
to our brain that we have seen 
it pass, and our brain is deceived. 

The Wizard’s Secret 

What our eyes missed was 
the fact that he tucked the 
coin between the thumb and 
forefinger of his right hand where 
we could not see it. 

More remarkable is the suc¬ 
cess of the conjurer in what is 
called forcing a card. It is 
amazing how' easily the mind is 
deceived when this is done. The 
conjurer takes a pack of cards, 
spreads them out like a fan 
with their backs upwards, and 
asks a member of his audience 
to choose one. The choice is 
made, and in nearly every case 
the chooser takes -the card the 
conjurer wishes him to take. 

The wizard does this by the 
simple method of pressing for¬ 
ward the particular card so that 
it projects a little. In nine 
cases out of ten the chooser 
takes this card, but if he does 
not the conjurer does another 
trick, in which it does not matter 
whether he knows the card or 
not. How strange it is that the 


mind is thus beguiled, and that 
so simple a trick should make a 
man believe he is making a 
choice when he is taking what 
is offered him ! 

It is just because the senses 
are so easil^^ deceived that e3'c- 
nitnesses of an occurrence giv'e 
such different accounts. Judges 
and magistrates have always 
to be on their guard when 
witnesses declare they have seen 
something happenwith their 
'own eyes,” They may have seen, 
but what they saw did not 
necessarily take place. Many 
scientific instruments are based 
on the deception of the eye. 
When a microscope makes an 
insect look enormous it is de¬ 
ceiving the eye by changing 
the path of rays of light. When 
the Idnematograph makes us 
think we see a moving picture 
we really see a succession of still 
pictures with blank intervals 
between. 

Train Your Eyes 

To get the best out of our 
senses we must train them, and 
it is wonderful what training 
can do. Our five senses can be 
either good guides or bad ones ; 
bj'- training we can make them 
invaluable. The trained observer 
walks abroad, and to him the 
world is indeed most wonderful, 
for he sees a thousandfold more 
than the untrained eye. 

For him the landscape is full 
of fascinating stories of ancient 
and modern times, of waj-s of 
life, and of beauties beyond 
telling. Thus life becomes full 
to overflowing with a thousand 
impressions and experiences un¬ 
known to the eye that has not 
learned to see. 

Can you believe your own ej'es ? 
Ha\’e you trained them to see ? 


Does an Animal Receive News 
From the Tip of the Toe? 


’^HE mj’sterious trance into 
which some animals pass in 
various peculiar conditions has 
always been a mj^stery. ' 

For ages it has been known 
that a hen held down on its back 
passes into a state of rigidity, as 
regards the greater part of its 
body and cannot right itself. 
The same is true of a lizard, and 
an ancient trick of the Eastern 
magicians was to hold a snake 
firmly by the head and tail until 
it “ turned into a stick.” In 
some cases the sudden turning 
of the animal upside-down is 
enough to “ put it to sleep,” a 
state often described as “ animal 
hypnosis.” 

It has been discovered that if 
various insects, such as big 
dragonflies, be laid firmly on 
their backs, with the wings held, 
they become rigid, and may 
remain so for a considerable 
time. Part of the success of the 
experiment depends on not hurt¬ 
ing them. One dragonfly would 
remain in the faint for half a 
minute ; another was under the 
spell for twenty minutes. 

Deliberate feigning of death is 
out of the question. It is part 
of the creature’s instinct, like 
our capacity of shutting our eyes 
at the approach of a stone, or of 
swallowing the food when it gets 
to the back of the mouth. It is 


a " reflex ” act. not voluntar^^ 
and a French naturalist makes 
the shrewd suggestion that' in 
dragonflies, butterflies, and other 
insects the important fact is that 
the joints at the end of the legs 
are no longer in their wonted 
contact, with any surface. 

What keeps the creature on the 
move and mobilised is the 
inrushing stream of messages 
from the outer world, and for 
ordinary insects the messages 
from the tips of the toes are of 
great importance. When the 
tidings from the toes are switched 
off b}’- turning the insect on its 
back the creature tends to fill 
asleep, just as some people 
have the habit of falling asleep 
the moment they close their 
ej'es. 

But if the messages from the 
toes mean so much, whj^ do not 
insects become immobile when 
they launch themselves in the 
air ? The answer is that the 
messages sent in from the beating 
wings and from the' niuch- 
stimulated ej^es take the place of 
the toe-messages which are all- 
important when the insect is 
creeping on the ground. Animals, 
it is suggested, are kept mobilised 
bj' the torrent of tidings that is 
always passing into them from 
the outer world—a very instruc¬ 
tive idea. • 


THE END 
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The Melancholy Man 
at His Table 


troR tlirce hundred years poets and jesters in print have been 
* stealing from one of the richest and strangest literary 
mines in the world, the book of Robert Burton, an O.xford 
scholar who devoted his intellectual life to writing a single work, 


The Anatonw of llelanchoh', 

' I.ord Wooltou might lawfully 
glean where generations have 
lawlessly pillaged, and as the 
hook pro\-ides beauties glowing 
unacknowledged in Tristram 
Shandy, and in Keats, the Food 
Minister might well use the 
book as propaganda to frighten 
or persuade the greedy into 
economy at the wartime table. 

Certain foods cause melan¬ 
choly, Burton savs, and he gives 
his own opinion, and still more 
the opinions of other writers^to 
support his austere philosophy. 
For example, beef is good for 
labouring men, but for others it 
is condemned as breeding " gross 
melancholy blood,” and unfit for 
tlie restful life. 

So is pork, but the. venison of 
fallow’ deer, he says, is in great 
esteem at our solemn festivals, 
and is plentiful, seeing that "we 
have more parks in England than 
there are in all Europe besides.” 
Yet it is melancholy, he says, and 
begets bad blood. The liesh of 
hare and rabbit " causes fearful 
dreams ” ; milk and most of its 
jrroducts increase melancholy. 
He forbids the eating of peacocks, 
pigeons, swans, and all other 
wildfowl, which " though they 
be fair in feathers, pleasant in 

The Dream 


taste, and have a good outside 
(like hypocrites), white in plumes 
and soft, their flesh is hard, un¬ 
wholesome, dangerous, melan¬ 
choly meat.” 

The vegetarian is not wholly 
comforted by the old doctor, who 
is against " cowcombers, cole- 
worts, and melons, but especially 
cabbage,” which, he asserts, 
" causeth troublesome dreams 
and sends up black vapours to 
the brain.” Spices "cause hot 
head, and melancholy comes of 
eating bread made of pease, 
beans, or rye.” 

Many other foods arc passed in 
review by this most melancholy 
fellow’, even black puddings, all 
with a warning. Even fish are 
mainly suspect, though salmon 
and carp from s^v•eet-water ponds 
seem acceptable to him, and 
lampreys, crabs, and lobsters to 
some of his friends. In'fact, to 
those about to dine on the things 
named his advice is. Don’t. 

It seems all ready-made pro¬ 
paganda for Lord Woolton and 
the rest of the food economists ; 
but to him and them must be the 
task also of determining exactly 
w’hat diet the marvellous old 
scholar would allow, for there 
seems little foodstuff to cat! 

OF A Feast 


poL.\R explorers when on sledge 
journeys have to keep fit 
on rations such as would make 
those offered to us by Lord 
^Voolton seem the height of 
luxury, and IMr Colin Bertram, 
in describing them, remarks that 
people would never grumble 
about rations if there was nothing 
better in sight. 

But . in his account of Polar 
technique he makes plain the 
pangs of hunger which these 
hardy men bring themselves to 


endure. One of their strange 
experiences is the recurring 
" hunger dream.” On many 
a night of restless slumber many 
explorers dream that they are 
at a sumptuous feast w’here, at 
a sort of Lord IMayor’s banquet, 
the w’aiters approach bearing 
every sort of tasty dish, from 
turtle soup to turkey. Just as 
they are alrout to be helped they 
suddenly realise that they must 
leave the feast untouched—for 
all their clothes have vanished ! 


The Youth Hostels Carry On 


After a strenuous week in a 
munition factory what can 
be more enjoyable than a day 
and night in the countrt’, even 
in the depth of winter ? Today 
many of our young people are 
restoring their energies in this 
way, and visiting the hostels ol 
the Youth Llostel Association. 

In spite of the call-up of so 
many thousands of our young 
meii to an even more open-air 
lifej, the Association is still going 
strong, the London Region 
having w’elcomcd about 5000 
more visitors to its 22 hostels 
last year than in the year before. 
All the regional committees are 
exiending their activities, not 
only for wartime use but also 
to assist their work of'expansion 
when peace returns. 


The Buckinghamshire educa¬ 
tion authorities are trying to 
make three of their schools in 
the Chilterns available as hostels 
this year, and the London 
Regional Council has just spent 
£igoo in the freehold purchase 
of a new hostel between St 
Albans and Hitchin, which will 
have 70 beds. Equipment, w’hich 
costs twice as much as before 
the war, is the chief problem, 
and subscriptions' arc being 
asked for b)’ the 1942 Hostel 
Development Fund, the Y H A, 
Cleves, Kemsing, Kent. 

It is good to learn that hostel¬ 
ling is carrying on in Denmark 
and Holland in spite of the 
unhappy state of those countries, 
and recently a Y H A has been 
started in Victoria, Australia. 


Magpies and Wagtails 


lyT.tGPins have appeared in 
Cheshire in numbers never 
seen before, and this is one of the 
signs that gamekeepers are now 
better emplo3’ed than in .pre¬ 
serving game at the expense of 
some of England’s most beautiful 
birds. The gamekeeper usually 
W'ages ruthless war on jays and 
magpies because they prey on 
the eggs of partridges and 
pheasants. Owls are also among 


the suspects, and they are also 
on the increase in many places. 

One of the more curious 
examples of an increa.se is not 
among these suspects, but among 
the pretty wagtails, 2000 of 
which ■were reported as roosting 
in a tree in a Dublin street. 
Irish magpies are said to be the 
descendants of a flock blown to 
the Wexford coast from England 
in a storm of the year 1C76. 


Rubbish 

Competition 

Everybody's Way 
to Victory 

up and down the countrj’, 
from Land's End to John o’ 
Groats, greater and greater efforts 
are being made in the collec¬ 
tion of wa.ste-jraper, so urgently 
needed for munitions. 

As a New Year fillip to these 
efforts a national contest has 
been organised, with £20,000 
as prize money for the authori¬ 
ties (borough, urban, or rural) 
who collect most paper per head 
of'population during this month 
of January. For this com¬ 
petition the country has been 
divided into 20 areas, and for 
each one there is a first prize of 
;^500, a second of £2^0, a third 
prize of £100, and three con¬ 
solation prizes of £50 ; half of 
each award is to go to four 
nominated national charities, 
and the rest to local charities. 

Treasure in the Basket 

■ Never before has the waste- 
paper basket held such treasure, 
never was rubbish so valuable ; 
and never before was there 
such rivalry in a paper-chase. 
We can be quite sure that 
Wigan is out to beat Widnes, 
that Stepney is trying to out¬ 
strip Bethnal Green, that Sur¬ 
biton is trying to get a lead 
over Kingston, and that Nether 
Wallop will not yield pride of 
place to Middle Wallop without 
a struggle. Every city, every 
town, every village, and every 
hamlet is doing its share, but 
every one of them is dependent 
on Mr and Mrs Everyman and 
their children—on You 1 

This is a conte.st in which 
there can be no losers. The 
prize money may be for the 
few, but everyone taking part 
in collecting waste-paper is 
helping the nation to victory, 
the Victory that has to be won 
by All. 

The Crabs of 
Solomon Islands 

In spite of worldwide war 
the Solomon Islands, situated 
in the western Pacific, will be 
witnessing their annual marvel, 
the migration of' myriads of 
land crabs from the interior 
to the coast. 

Like ants from their cities, 
the creatures pour in count¬ 
less swarms from holes, from 
beneath rocks, from ' pits of 
their own digging, and then, 
with the fierce • resolution ■ of 
lemmings on the march, away 
they go, scorning all obstacles, 
over hedges and buildings, 
straight to the shore, there to 
lay eggs where the sea .shall 
hatch them and the j’oung 
have a suitable nursery. 

These crabs were ■ all sea¬ 
born ; once they were re¬ 
stricted entirely. to the water, 
but they have found their war’ 
ashore, and there they live 
high and dry for the whole of 
the year, returning annually’ 
for this one purpose. 

Look & Listen Before 
Yon Cross the Road 


A Room of Pictures 
For a Winter’s Day 

A STRikixG contrast to the misty gloom of a winter’s day in 
London is the rich colour of most of the paintings in the 
Royal Academy, where 27 art societies have joined together in 
an Exhibition. The entrance money’ and half the money obtained 
from the sale of the pictures is to be divided between the Red 
Cross and the Artists General Benevolent Institution. 


It is the summer sunlight in 
the landscapes that cheers us 
most, and next, perhaps, the 
many’ seascapes with ships of 
every' ty’pe. In lew exhibitions, 
too, have we seen so many 
studies of children ; perhaps 
our artists arc at last realising 
how much their charms and 
happy movements add to the 
delights of everyday life. Here 
also are some attractive scidp- 
tures of child life. 

Children at Work and Play’ 

There are rich flecks of sun¬ 
light on the portrait of a boy by 
T. C. Dugdale, while on the same 
wall we may envy the girl read¬ 
ing a book in a country house, 
by E. Druce. There is, as a con¬ 
trast, a somewhat puzzled look 
on the little girl at her lessons 
w'ith her mother in Maresco 
Pearce’s delicately coloured 
School Room. 

Then there are children out of 
doors—a tiny lad and liis si.ster 
with a hoop taking an autumn 
w’alk in a park with their mother ; 
a happy throng in a big toy.shop 
by Leonard Fuller ; our grand¬ 
parents enjoying the many joys 
of the seaside, by’ S. Spurrier ; 
and refugee children homewartl 
bound in a village street. 

With its charming cottages 
this picture by R. O. Dunlop 
belongs more to the landscapes, 
and is akin to the peep of 
thatched cottages by Harry 
Morley’. A tiny’ painting tliis 
against Sydney’ Lee’s huge canvas 
of Corfe Castle on its green hill, 
which he calls An English Land¬ 
scape. That workaday' London 
also appeals to Mr Lee is shown 
by his view across the Thames, 
with barges being laden with 


waste-paper in the foreground, 
and St Paul’s standing up above 
the buildings round the C N 
office in the distance. Another 
huge barge Idled with waste- 
paper appears in another river¬ 
side scene, ■with vigorous figures 
in the foreground, by H. A. Budd. 

Quieter in colour but very 
interesting arc Paul Nash’s set¬ 
ting of cone-shaped Sidbury 
Hill, the burial-place of some 
ancient British prince, and the 
view our present King looks out 
on from Buckingham Palace. 
This landscape is by Algernon 
Newton, who has gi%'cn it unusual 
beauty by his use .of sunlight on 
distant towers and spires. 

Other attractive landscapes 
are R. G. Brundrit’s iSIorning 
Haze; ■ a typical English river 
scene in Oliver Hall’s Yorkshire 
I'armstead; Hesketh Hubbard’s 
fine study’ of a bridge reflected in 
a perfectly calm river; and S. J. 
Lamorna Birch’s Old Bridge in 
the Pyrenees. 

Contrasts at Sea' 

Among the pictures of the sea 
are Trawlers at Kilrowan and 
Ships for Convoy’, by’ N. Sotheby 
Pitcher; a submarine being 
attacked by’ a plane, by’ Charles 
Pears ; and a raft with five sur¬ 
vivors on a rough sea, by’ Norman 
Wilkinson, who also exhibits 
some lovely’ y’achts around a grey 
warship. 

.'HI who delight in graceful 
movement will long, remember, 
Russell Flint’s group of peasant 
girls dancing with sickles in his 
Homage to Demeter, Provence, 
wliile the girl in the old-fashioned 
dress gazing at a print in George 
Harcourt’s Portfolio is en¬ 
trancing. 


Of course youli like s| 

M ^ but you may 

tOO‘^have to wait 
awhile... 


MARYS HAD HER 
B S A FOR AGES 
AND ITS STILL 
THE newest- 
looking BICYCLE 
IN THE SCHOOL 



S are scarce to-day.. 


You can stillhave a free 
catalogue if you write to 

' Dept. N3/I 
B.S.A. CYCLES LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM, ii 


because the splendid materials that go into 
them are needed for special wartime uses; 
and of course munition workers must have 
first chance of those that are being made. 
We know you won’t mind waiting awhile for 
your B.S.A.—you’ll find it well wonh waiting 
for. A B.S.A. stays shiny-new much longer, 
and every single part is perfectly finished. 
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> ILLITERATE 

X HEAR that you have lost 
your dog. Have you put 
an advertisement in the paper ? 
N'o : the dog can’t read. 

Good Badger 

717 USED a Badger, " There’s 
much in a name ! 

Take my own, for example. I 
blame T 

Those who. labelled me Bad. 

.No sound reason they had; 

■For to live like a Goodger’s my 
aim.” 

RHYMING RIDDLE 

'J'wo bodies I have, though 
they’re both joined in one, 
And the stiller I stand the faster 
I run. ssv.^ntoii uy 

Do You Live in Huddersfield? 

'J'he name Huddersfield was 
originally spelt Odresfeld, 
and the meaning is the field of 
Odhere, no doubt a person who 
in the very early days lived at 
this spot and owned a piece of 
land. 

Skipping 


Shock For Mother Jacko 



S AID Jacko to Chimp, “Let’s make a polar bear—a real beauty.” They 
spent the whoje morning at it, and the result was so lifelike that when 
Mother Jacko caught sight of it she nearly fainted—she thought it was real! 



“ Do mo a lambkin in the act 
of skipping on the lea.” 

But did the thing the Artist drew 
Delight the Poet? No! 

And why it failed in that respect 
The sketch (above) will show; 


Oranges 

When oranges come into your 
home do not throw the 
peel awa}', writes a C N friend. 

First wash the fruit in warm 
water and then squeeze out all 
of the juice for the little 
children to drink. The rinds 
should then be placed in a 
jug, have boiling water poured 
over them, and left overnight. 
This, makes a health-giving 
drink which is very good for- 
rheumatism. 

The rinds may then be dried 
and the outer orange-coloured 
layer ru.bbed off with a grater. 
This is e.xcellent as a flavouring 
for cakes and puddings. 

Sayings That Shakespeare 
Created . 

XimiCE armed is he that hath 
his quarrel just. 

Henry VI, Part 2, III 1 
A man more sinned against 
than sinning. King Lear, Ili'i 
I bear a charmed life. 

Macbeth, V 7 

Conscience doth make cowards 
of us all. Hamlet, III I. 

For my own part it was Greek 
to me. Julius Caesar, I 2 


The Man Who Did Wrong 

Someone proposed to Tasso 
that he should avenge him¬ 
self on a man who had done him 
wrong. 

‘‘I do not wish (said the 
kindly poet) to take away 
his wealth, or his life, or his 
honour, but his ill-will.” 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mercury and 
Venus are in the south-west. 
Mars is in the south, and Jupiter, 

■ Saturn, and 
Uranus are in 
the south-east. 
In the morning 
no planets are 
visible. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at 7 o’clock on Monday 
evening, January 19. 

CORRECTION 

The kind-looking stranger 
stopped arid spoke to a 
little boy who was crying. 

“ Hullo, little man! ” he 
said. ‘‘ And what are you 
crying for ?” - - 

‘‘ I’m not crying for any¬ 
thing. I’ve just had it.” 


TUB 


The Lost Letter 

There are four familiar Eng¬ 
lish words from which the 
initial N. has been dropped. 
They are apron, adder, orange, 
and umpire, and the N was 
lost long ago by the wrong 
splitting up of the words, a 
napron for example, becoming 
. an apron. In some local dia¬ 
lects the adder is still called a 
nedder. 

How George Washington 
Wrote His Name 

OJ ORGE Washington, America’s 
greatest hero, was a soldier 
and a statesman ; he commanded 
the American forces in the War 
of Independence against the 
English, and became the first 
President of the United States. 
He was born in Virginia in 1732 
and died in 1799. 


January 17, 1942 



let on Parle Francois 

Les Rois en Exil 

Vers la fin du dix-huitieme 
siecle, !e petit bourg de^Reichenau, 
en Suisse,, onvrit une Ecole Secon- 
daire. Le Directeur, Iil. Boul, 
cherchait nn professcur de francais. 
Un jour im jeune hommo se pre- 
senta. . Non seuleraent il etait 
Francais de naissance, mais aussi 
il se declarait capable d’enseigner 
I’anglais, .I’allemand, la physique 
ct la geographie. 

Comme ses pretentions etaient 
modestes et qu’il ne demandait 
que 1400 frs, d’appointements, 
M. Boul I’engagea. 

Ce jeune homme etait Louis- 
Philippe d’Orieans, due de Chartres, 
qui devint plus tard Roi des Franfais 
sous le titre de Louis-Philippe ler. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 
Equally Divided 
Tliere were 17 
boys ill the class. 
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Kiddies’ Coughs 
and Colds 



By 

nurse e. 

CAVENDISH 

The Authority on 
Family Ailments 

Rapid changes in the 
weather are producing a 
• particularly dangerous type 

of cough this year. Dangerous if it is 
allowed to take hold. This does not mean 
that, you should .coddle your children. 
Let them go out in the cold weather by all 
means, but do not let them 
stand about. Try and get 
them going at some vigor¬ 
ous game—this will do 
them far more good than 
sitting indoors by a fire. 

But, however careful you 
are, kiddies will sometimes 
catch coughs and colds— 
probably from their sebooL friends. That 
is the time to act quickly. The thing to 
do is to have a bottle of cough mixture 
always handy. . This will attack the germ 
and prevent it taking hold, and also stop 
serious after-effects. 

OLD-FASHIONED MIXTURE 
^WORKS WONDERS 

know a’fiimple remedy that is pleasant 
to take, safe to give to the most delicate 
child and very economical and Simple to 
prepare. In /act, it is no exaggeration to 
say that anyone can make it without any 
trouble. This is the recipe. 

Heat half a pint of water,to which 3 'ou add 
one ounce of Parmint (Double Strength), 
which is made up from ten of the most heal¬ 
ing and soothing ingredients and is obtain¬ 
able at any chemist’s. You may sweeten the 
mixture to your owm taste 
with any one of the follow¬ 
ing : a little sugar, or one or 
two spoonsful of syrup or 
juice from jam or. tinned 
fruit. The whole makes a 
pleasant - tasting mixture 
which brings immediate 
results from the most 
stubborn coughs and colds and is particu¬ 
larly good for.'children. 

Dosage : children, 8-12 .years, i dessert¬ 
spoonful; 4 -S years, I teaspoonful; adults, 
I tablespoonful—each four times a day. 

Cut out this recipe to remind you of thf 
dosage and the simple method of prepara¬ 
tion. 




h QUANTITY... 
but not QUALITY 


DELIGHTS • STRENGTHENS • SUSTAINS 


WE MUST NOT DEFEAT OURSELVES 


Boy. I read that in the second 
quarter of 1941 fewer children were 
born than ever before in these three 
months. 

Mari. It is a very bad record, 
and worse because when the war 
began the. fall in British cliildren 
liad already gone too far. It is 
quite possible for a great nation to 
clecline without knowing it. Few 
people realise the truth, which is 
that enough children are not being 
born io replace their parents. There 
are plenty of families with one 
child or with no child at all. 

Boy. But surely people in our 
time live longer than people used to 
do in the old days ! Is there any 
need for more children when so many 
more people are living to be old ? 

Man. Unfortunately, longer 
lives do not compensate for lack of 
new lives. If everyone in Britain 
now living lived on to be 100 or 150 
the po2mlation would nevertheless 
die out if enough children were not 
born to replace their parents. 

Boy. How many children have 
we lost by decline in births since 
the war began ? 

Man. The ansrver is 30,000 up to 
last June. I hope you will study 


The Boy Taiks 
With the Man 

such vital statistics, but tliere is 
no need to do so if you understand 
the essence of the matter. Suppose 
every family noAV living had only 
one cliild ; that would mean, of 
course, that only one child would 
exist to take the place of two 
persons now alive. A moment’s 
thought will show that that would 
mean also that the entire population 
would be halved in a single genera¬ 
tion, about 33 years. Great Britain 
would ■ be reduced from a great 
nation of 46 million people to 'a 
comparatively small nation of 23 
millions. • ’ ; 

Boy. How many children must 
there be to maintain a population 
without increase or decrease ? 

Man. Two would suffice if all 
lived to be adults, if all married, 
and if all families came to have 
two children. But we have to 
allow for the deaths of children,, 
and for some of those who grow 
up not marrying, and so on. To 
ensure a stead}'' maintenance of the 
population each family should for 
these reasons have three children. 


Boy. Please tell me another 
thing. Are foreign countries failing 
to have children as we are ? 

Man. In varying degrees, yes. 
Before the war began all the 
European .peoples except those of 
Italy, Germany, and Russia had 
falling birthrates. During the war 
a fall in births Iia s doubtless occurred 
in all countries, but it is most 
serious for tliose who were already 
failing to replace their population. 

Boy. Then, if Avar is a matter of 
killing an enemy, most of the white 
nations are engaged in defeating 
themselves. 

Man. That is true. France 
failed in 1940 because she had not 
men-enough to fight. In 1914 she 
won through with our help ; this 
time we \vere unable sufificientiy to 
help her. • 

Boy. Has this happened in the 
world before ? 

Man. Yes; tlie great, Roman 
Empire failed, a fter centuries of rule 
in Europe, because she had not men 
enough to maintain her supremacy. 
For long, she enlisted barbarians to 
help her declining man-po\ver, but 
in the end she Avent under. We 
must not go the same w^ay ! 



Mother 1 Constipated Child needs 

. ‘California syrup of Figs’ 


■ Hurrj', Mother I A teaspoonful of 
'California Syrup of Figs’ brand 
laxativenowvvillsweetenthestomach 
andthoroughlyclean the little bowels 
and in a few hours you have a 
well, playful child again. Ev'en if 
cross, feverish, biUous, constipated 
or full of cold, children love the 


pleasant taste of this gentle, harmics: 
laxative. It never gripes or overacts. 

Ask your chemist for ‘ California 
Syrup of Figs, ’ which has full direc¬ 
tions for babies and children of all 
ages. 

Mother, be sure to ask for 
' CALIFORNIA Syrup of Figs.’ 
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